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which also acted as a kind of cultural unifier among the disparate peoples of India.
Thousands of students are reputed to have flocked to the schools of the Buddhist
monastery at Nalanda in the fifth century A.D.
In any case, the role of education must have been especially significant in the
florescent period which roughly spanned the more than one thousand years between
the sixth century B.C. and the sixth century A.D. By common consent ancient Indian
culture is considered to have reached its peak during the Golden Age of the Gupta
Empire from 320 A.D. to 570 A.D. During this period Buddhism receded within India
but expanded to Central Asia and East Asia. In contrast Sanscrit went through a
remarkable revival in a manner somewhat similar to the renaissance of Latin and Greek
literature in Europe a thousand years later, becoming a common language of adminis-
tration as well as culture and religion. The Brahminical schools must have had a key
role in this revival and in the formulation of Hinduism, which took its definitive form
at this time, as did the great epics, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. In addition,
secular knowledge in grammar, astronomy, mathematics (the decimal system), and
medicine were pursued rigorously for a time. The creativity and power of Indian
culture carried it northward to the Himalayas and southward through Southeast Asia.
Just what role education played in this expansive florescence and then in the
dispersion and dissipation of the Gupta Empire and the subsequent "medieval" period
of Indian history is far from clear. What is clear is that recurring warfare between rival
dynasties seemed to be the rule until the invading Moguls once again established a kind
of centralized control over much of India in the sixteenth century and inaugurated a
new, if not a modern, era in India.
It may be that the overweening religious orientation of Indian education, its
stress on the inner life of meditation or outward ritual, its persistent preferences for
oral rather than written knowledge, for literary themes rather than for the scientific or
practical, its relative neglect of training for bureaucratic and administrative com-
petence in the arts of governing and of social organization, and its ascriptive insistence
upon caste loyalties and prerogatives rather than upon achievement by merit all had
their part to play in the relative instability of Indian political life in the ancient period.
On the other hand, some scholars argue that literacy was obviously universal among
the upper Brahmin and Kshatriya castes and possibly widespread among the middle-
level Vaishyas in the Mauryan and Gupta Empires.35 So education must have had an
enormous role in the cultural commonality that makes it possible to speak of an
Indian civilization persisting through the complexities of seemingly endless foreign
conquests, persisting yes, but somehow far less successful than the Chinese in absorb-
ing and assimilating the folk societies that constantly beat on its frontiers or doggedly
maintained their separate identities within the encompassing civilization.
China Just as the oral tradition pervaded Indian education, so the strength of the
written tradition indelibly shaped Chinese education. The ramifications of this basic
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